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grounds of broad public policy. Many critics contend
that this use of surplus capital has usurped the functions
of government. Better to tax away the exorbitant profits
that made them possible, this school argues, and permit
the people themselves, through a government of their
own choosing, to improve their own conditions. The
real test, it is agreed, can be determined only by time.

Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, most experienced of all the
Carnegie almoners, frankly confesses the danger of
wholesale giving and begging. The pioneer president of
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of
Teachers, says: "Whether a science or even an art of
public giving can ever be developed is questionable.
Some of those who have accumulated great fortunes
have sought to devise forms of automatic distribution
that would do good and not harm. None of these de-
vices has ever succeeded for any considerable period of
time. The fact may as well be faced at once that giving,
whether in the public sense or in the private sense, will
in the end involve a personal responsibility and a per-
sonal scrutiny. Somebody must sweat blood with gift
money if its effect is not to do more harm than good,
and this is equally true whether the giving be private
or public, whether it be done by an individual or by a

trust/*

In his great outpouring of millions, Carnegie did not
forget Dunfermline. The weaver's son lavished so many
gifts upon his native city that Diufe^^
"'known, popularly, as /'Carnegie tQW-" Carnegie ere*
"^Ittg^tEe Dunfermline Trust with a capital of $3,750,-
000, "to bring into the monotonous lives of the toiling
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